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Actor’s Training in Brechtian Theatre 

Abstract 

Bertolt Brecht was one of the dominating forces on the theater of twentieth century. A 
committed Marxist, he tried to practice what he called ‘Epic Theatre’ which aimed to destroy 
‘willing suspension of disbelief and instead encouraged in his audiences an active and 
critical attitude in observing the subjects of his plays. He wanted his actors to be fully aware 
with political and social condition of the time. With avowed resolve to make his audience 
aware with the causes of their misery, he advocated and implemented a new kind of theatre 
which required actors to be trained in very different and innovative way. The paper attempts 
to analyze various acting techniques employed by him to train the actors of his theatre in 
different ways. 

Key Words: A-effect, V-effect, Hofmeister, Dialectical, Epic Theatre, Gestus, Gesten, Bridge 
Scenes. 

In the new scientific age and under the changed socio-political conditions after First 
World War, it became inevitable to make the masses acquainted with the real socio-political 
as well as economical causes of their misery. It was, thus, essential to develop scientific, 
rational critical and objective attitude of enquiry in the spectators. In order to bring about the 
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radical change in the spectator’s outlook, attitude, German Dramatist Bertolt Brecht (1898- 
1956) employed a variety of artistic means which reflected in his texts, his production 
techniques and most importantly in the art of acting. 

Brecht’s epic theatre actors are trained in a special way. They are required to be 
acquainted with the socio-political and economic condition. The actor needs to be a minute 
observer of his surroundings. His attitude should be critical towards what is happening 
around him. He should observe the current trends, human nature, human perceptions and 
even the fellowmen while acting. Brecht writes, “Observation is a major part of acting....to 
achieve character rather than a caricature, the actor looks at people as though they were 
playing him their actions, in other words as though they were advising him to give their 
actions careful consideration.” 1 The observation with critical attitude will be of ample use if 
the actor is intellectually aware with the socio-political conditions. Brecht employed various 
acting techniques for developing critical attitude in the actors. Anjala maharishi writes, 

...early reading rehearsals of the play would carry the discussion on the main story of 
the play. Brecht coaxed his actors to tell the story in their own language without 
missing a single point and in the most interesting manner possible. He, as director, 
demanded amusement, entertainment and information from his actor while narrating 
the story. Information given in the text about the particular characters and their 
relationships was mainly analyzed in terms of economic and class relationship. The 
narration would reflect on the peculiar behavior of the people in peculiar conditions. 
Thus, he transformed the actor, making him into a critical enquirer rather then a 
person who positively accepted the character’s attitude as his own. In this way, he 
helped the actor develop a detached eye. During the performance, by presenting the 
familiar in the most unfamiliar manner, the actor inculcated the same spirit of inquiry; 
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the actor inculcated the same spirit of inquiry into the spectator. The instrument to 
achieve this was the use of A- effect. 2 

Brecht had his own reservations regarding the casting of the actors. He was disgusted 
with this fact that ‘a whole generation of actors had been chosen by false standards and 
trained on false doctrines’, and so he preferred to work with inexperienced young players 
who had something of the freshness of the amateur. Even off stage such players seem to look 
like ordinary people: the stereotyped actor’s or actress’s face is conspicuously lacking, 
together with the stereotyped charm of its stage expression. Brecht makes a harsh comment: 

Parts are allotted wrongly and thoughtlessly as if all cooks were fat, all peasants 
phlegmatic, and all statesmen stately. As if all who love and are loved were beautiful. 
As if all good speakers had a fine voice. It is pure folly to allot parts according to 
physical characteristics. ‘He has a kingly figure’. Do all kings have to look like 
Edward VII? ‘But he lacks a commanding presence.’ Are there so few ways of 
commanding? ‘She seems too respectable for Mother Courage.’ Have a look at the 
fishwives. 3 

Brecht saw a character in terms that he regarded as un-psychological: as an 
inconsistent bundle of conflicting motives and interests, as inconsistent as him, or as the 
world in which we all live. Such characters are never ‘rounded’: they have to be presented as 
a “jagged mass of broken facets, clear and hard and often transparent, offering many 
irrelevancies and distortions to the eye.” 4 

Willet writes that Brecht was very impressed to observe the acting performance of 
Chinese Actor Mei Lan-fang during his visit to Moscow in 1935. There in Mei Lan-fang, 
whom he saw perform without make-up, costume or lighting, he had found an actor who 
seemed to stand aside from his part and made it quite clear that he knows he is being 
observed. This fitted Brecht’s preference for any performance that exposed the technique and 
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the process of ‘showing’, and he described Mei Lan-fang’s methods in his first essay on the 
means by which the actor could secure a ‘V-effect’. His later essays outlined a whole range 
of methods by which such detachment could be achieved. Brecht says, 

The actor must demonstrate like a bystander describing an accident; he must 
remember his first reactions to the character whom he represents, and keep them 
fresh; must view him from a social critical angle; must show his own point of view; 
must treat the story not as ‘broadly human’ but as historical, unique. The aim was the 
same as before: as in Mother the actor must stand between the audience and the part; 
as in Mann Equals Mann he must keep the spectator out; as in Pirandello , he must 
coldly analyze his feelings; as in Edward II he must achieve a clear, cool, objective 
style. The point was simple. It was for the author and the producer to present the 
world in an unfamiliar light. It was the actor’s responsibility not to take the edge off 
that unfamiliarity by losing himself in the play. 5 

To prevent an unduly impulsive, frictionless and uncritical creation of characters and 
incidents, Brecht urged for more reading rehearsals can be held than usual. The actor should 
refrain from living himself into the part prematurely in any way, and should go on 
functioning as long as possible as a reader. An important step is “memorizing one’s first 
impressions.” 6 He goes on suggesting that when reading his part, the actor’s attitude should 
be one of a man who is astounded and contradicts. Not only the occurrence of the incidents, 
as he reads about them, but the conduct of the man he is playing, as he experiences it, must be 
weighted up by him and their peculiarities understood. 7 He further writes that before 
memorizing the words he must memorize the words what he felt astounded at and where he 
felt impelled to contradict. For these are the dynamic forces that he must preserve in creating 


his performance. 
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Willet 9 quotes Brecht’s notes to the Courage ‘Modellbuch’, “At rehearsals, it is in fact 
difficult to satisfy the impatience of the actors, who are used to trying to carry the audience 
with them, and to work out the details thoroughly and inventively one after the other, 
according to the principles of epic acting.” He comments that the need for a cool and 
intelligent expository approach by his actors had long been present to Brecht’s mind, and he 
always demanded a certain degree of detachment, a conscious interest in showing the 
audience the successive links of the story and the various aspects of each part. But this does 
not mean, as is often supposed, that he insisted on some artificially chilled style of acting. 

The epic actor needs to speak clearly. Here it’s not the matter of correct pronunciation 
but more importantly, the matter of the meaning. Brecht explains that unless he learns at the 
same time how to bring out the meaning of his lines, he will simply be articulating like a 
machine and destroying the sense with his ‘beautiful speaking voice’. 10 Different social 
classes have different kinds of clarity. One doctor living in the countryside may speak clearer 
than the other one, but his speech can not be called clearer compared to that of city-computer 
engineer. Here, Brecht suggests the actors learning to speak to take care to see that their voice 
is pliant and flexible: “They should never lose sight of the way people really talk.” 11 The 
actors are acquainted with the methods to bring out alienation effect in verbal expression. The 
actors are asked to speak their dialogues using the Third Person and the Past Tense. 

“Brecht made use of special means to cool the actors down. One such means, which 
he used in the rehearsals for Lenz’s Hofmeister (The Tutor), was to make the actors rehearse 
their parts in indirect speech; thus- 

Lise: When she came back with his pot of coffee she found that he had 

bolted the door. Why was he locking himself in? No undesirable could 
cross their threshold at that time of night. Here is your hot drink, she 


said. 
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Lauffer: Thank you, said Lauffer; would she hand it to him? He pushed her 

quickly out of the room. 

‘The note sounded in these texts’, wrote Brecht, ‘was that of the eye-witness report’; and this 
was the note which he wanted to hear persisting throughout the finished performance’.” 12 

Another method was to get each actor to use his own local dialect in the rehearsals, so 
that the real text would keep certain freshness, although its content was familiar. Yet another 
was to make the actor change the tenses in his part, to add ‘the man said’, ‘she said’, at the 
end of each speech, or to try and imagine each sentence in terms of ‘not... but’-thus: ‘he told 
her not to take the coffee away but to hand it to him’-so as to make it clear that each sentence 
has its unspoken (‘dialectical’) alternative. All these were so many aids to the actor’s 
understanding, reflecting Brecht’s conception of “how one must rehearse; that is, carefully, 
listening to oneself when speaking, and making ready for observation by the audience human 
characteristics which one has oneself observed.” 13 

It is adequately clear that Brecht did not want the epic actors to transform into their 
respective characters. That is why; he helped them by providing three aids to alienate the 
actions and remarks of the characters being portrayed: 

(i) Transposition into the third person 

(ii) Transposition into the past 

(iii) Speaking the stage directions out loud. 14 

Brecht gives the reason, “Using the third Person and the Past Tense allows the actors 
to adopt the right attitude of detachment. In addition he will look for stage directions and 
remarks that comment on his lines, and speak them aloud at rehearsal...Speaking the stage 
directions out loud in the third person results in a clash between two tones of voice, alienating 
the second of them, the text proper”. 15 The actors were suggested to directly address the 
audience. Because addressing the audience directly breaks the illusion of empathy and 
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unwanted hypnotic tension. It provides a good opportunity to the actor to establish direct 
communication with the audience and sharing one’s views with them. 16 For the purpose of 
inhibiting the identification of actor and character, Brecht made it mandatory to speak aloud 
all stage directions in the text. Martin Esslin recalls that during the rehearsal of Antigone , 
Brecht suggested even those actors who were not involved in the action to sit in a semicircle 
at the back of the stage. Brecht advised them that they could read, freely make small 
movements, put on their make-up or leave the stage quietly. 17 

Actors were encouraged at rehearsals to translate their speeches into the third person, 
preceding them with the words “He said”, or to describe their actions in the past tense as they 
performed them. They spoke the stage instructions, indicating mood or gesture, along with 
their own words, and exchanged swapped part with one another. Brecht wrote practical texts 
to be used at rehearsals. 18 Martin Esslin writes that during rehearsals, the actors were invited 
to translate their text into the third person, so that they were made to relate the story of the 
actions and speeches of the characters they were later to act. 19 There occurs the following 
dialogues in the sixth scene of Brecht’s ‘Mother Courage and Her Children’: 

(Kattrin leaves the boots and creeps into the wagon.) 

The Chaplain (when she is gone): I hope she won’t be disfigured? 

Mother Courage: There’ll be a scar. She needn’t wait for peace now. 

The Chaplain: She didn’t let them get any of the stuff from her. 

During the rehearsals, the actors who played the parts of the Chaplain and Mother Courage 
were trained and practiced to utter their respective lines in the following manner: 

The actor playing the Chaplain: When Kattrin had gone, leaving the boots 
and creeping into the wagon; The Chaplain said that he hoped she won’t be 


disfigured. 
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The actress playing Mother Courage: The Mother Courage said that these 
would be a scar and she (Kattrin) had not needed to wait for peace then. 

The actor playing the Chaplain: The Chaplain said that she (Kattrin) had not 
let them get any of the stuff away from her. 

At rehearsals there was a prompter reading the text aloud, so that the actors learned as 
they went. A secretary noted the producer’s suggestions on another copy; and during his last 
year or two Brecht started to have tape-recordings made as well. He himself did not believe 
that the producer should try to ‘mould’ the actors, or interrupt their rehearsals too freely. He 
‘is not one of those producers’, wrote a colleague, ‘who know everything better than the 
actors. Vis-a-vis the play he takes up a position of ‘ignorance’: he waits to see what happens. 
One gets the impression that Brecht doesn’t kn ow his own play: not a single sentence.’ That 
means that he was open to any suggestion, so long as it could be shown to him on the stage. 
“Don’t talk about it”, he would say “Act it to us.” 20 In this way discussion was cut down, and 
the actor himself was made quickly aware if his proposal fell flat. 

“In ‘Epic Theatre’, the actors are trained to deliver various verbal patterns as well. 
The delivery of various verbal patterns such as heightened prose, rhyme-less verse with 
irregular rhythm, and metered poetry, alienates prose from the other patterns.” 21 The epic 
theatre actors were also prepared to know the methods to achieve alienation effect in physical 
expression. The first need is to keep the emotions externalized. Brecht explains that the 
emotions must be developed into a gesture the actors have to find a sensibly perceptible 
outward expression for his character’s emotions preferably some action that gives away what 


is going on inside him. 
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The emotion in question must be brought out, must lose all its restrictions so that it can 
be treated on a big scale. “Special elegance, power and grace of gesture bring about the 
required alienation effect.” 22 
Brecht elaborates, 

Whatever the actor while acting offers in the ways of gesture, must be finished and bear 
the hallmarks of something rehearsed. The impression to be given is one of ease, which 
is at the same time one of difficulties overcome. The actors must make it possible for 
the audience to take his own part, his mastery of technique, lightly too. He puts an 
incident before the spectator with perfection and as he thinks it really happened or 
might have happened. He does not conceal the fact that he has rehearsed it. 23 
He further suggests, 

The performance of the actor should completely omit the show spontaneity as prevalent 
in realistic theater where the action on the stage is supposed to be happening for the first 
time. 24 

He advised the actor to show the alternatives or the other possibilities in his behavior. 
Brecht writes that when the actor appears on the stage, he should act in such a way that the 
alternative emerges as clearly as possible, that his acting allows possibilities to be inferred 
and only represents one out of the possible variants. 25 Brecht further says that whatever the 
actor doesn’t do, must be contained and conserved in what he does. In this way, every 
sentence and every gesture signify a decision; the character remains under observation and is 
tested. 26 The actor thus checks the complete transformation of himself into the character. At 
the same time his portrayal has full substance of a human gesture. Brecht writes that the 
actor, 

has to keep in his mind that he is not a particular character like Lear or Schweik, he 
merely shows them. The actor produces their remarks as authentically as he can; he 
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puts forward his way of behaving to the best of his abilities and knowledge of men, 
but he never tries to persuade himself that this amounts to a complete trnsformation. 27 
At another place, he further suggests the actor, “If necessary, certain actions can be 
mimed on the stage.” 28 

Sometimes during the rehearsal, the roles of the actors are swapped so that actors are 
benefited by each other’s insight and can get what they need from one another. Exchanging 
of the roles, Brecht prescribes, is also good for the actors when they see their characters 
copied or portrayed in another form. If the part is played by somebody of the opposite sex, 
the sex of the character will be more clearly brought out; if it is played by a comedian, 
whether comically or tragically, it will gain fresh aspects. By doing so, the actor strengthens 
the all-decisive social standpoint from which he has to present his character. 29 

The epic actor requires observing with his own opinions and arguments because 
without these, one can not represent anything. So the choice of the view point is a major 
element of the actor’s art and “it is this viewpoint that affects and influences the actor’s 
interpretation of his role.” 30 In the first place, the actor should not fix his character in a 
particular frame, but he should allow the understanding of the character to grow on him 
gradually. This learning process of understanding should be co-ordinated so that the actors 
learn together with the other actors and develop their respective characters along with the 
others. 31 

The epic theatre actor understands and develops his character by paying proper 
attention to his manifold utterances. Physical attitudes, tone of voice and facial expressions, 
Brecht said, are all determined by a social gest and over-all social attitude. Martin Esslin 
explains Brecht’s concept: “the basic attitude of human beings are expressed by what Brecht 
calls ‘Gestus’ a term which does not merely mean ‘gesture’ but covers the whole range of 
the outward signs of social relationships, including deportment, intonation, facial 
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expression. 32 Esslin further writes that by his emphasis on ‘Gestus’—“the clear and stylized 
expression of the social behavior of human beings towards each other-Brecht shifts the 
emphasis from the inner life of characters towards the ways in which they behave towards 
each other.” 33 

The epic actors are also required to get used to the set, costumes and property from 
very premature stage which facilitate them to understand and develop their characters. Anjala 
maharishi underlines the same concept on the epic production, “Problematic props such as 
spectacles, long coats, masks, high heels, and odd furniture pieces were tried out from early 
rehearsals” 34 

Although, Brecht’s ideas and thoughts on theatre were in direct contradiction with 
Stanislavsky; despite this fact, he was impressed by some of characteristics of Stanislavsky’s 
‘Method acting techniques’ which suited his epic theatre. Stanislavsky’s method acting was a 
method of preparing for a role in which an actor tries to experience the life and feel of the 
character he would play. In his article ‘Some of the Things that Can be Leamt from 
Stanislavsky’, Brecht writes that Stanislavsky showed the actors the social meaning of their 
craft. Art was not an end in itself to him but he knew that “no end is attained in the theatre 
except through art” 35 Stanislavski taught that the actor must have exact knowledge of himself 
and of the men he sets out to portray and “nothing that is not taken from the actor’s 
observation or confirmed by observation is lit to be observed by the audience.” 36 , he said. He 
kept the unity of naturalness and style. A splendid naturalness went arm- in- arm with deep 
significance. As a realist, he never hesitated to portray ugliness. 37 He grasped the diversity 
and complexity of social life and knew how to represent it without getting entangled. While 
doing so, he represented reality as “full of contradictions.” 38 Stanislavsky’s importance lies in 
this fact that he was a convinced humanist, and as such conducted his theatre “along the road 
to socialism.” 39 He proved that the individual playing only reaches full effectiveness by 
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means of ensemble playing. 40 Even when his theatre had to put on naturalistic plays to satisfy 
the taste of the time the production endowed them with poetic features. 41 He also gave 
importance to the broad conception and details. 42 Brecht freely borrowed some suitable 
characteristics of Stanislavsky’s theatrical techniques which could not only benefit the epic 
production but also the actors to develop their characters. 

Brecht’s ideas and thought process on acting are in keeping with his general approach 
to the theatre. The actor should not impersonate a character so much as he, from the 
standpoint of a third person, should narrate the behavior of a person in a specific situation. He 
wants his actors to avoid any identification with the characters. He advises the actors to 
analyze the basic social qualities of his role and concentrate their emphasis upon presenting 
these to the audience in a kind of demonstration which comments upon the action and the 
characters. The actor in this way helps in creating the alienation effect essential to arouse the 
“critical response” 43 in the audience. 

Critics often charged his actors not to give powerful enough performances, of which 
Brecht had to defend and he defended his actors whole-heartedly. One example is Peter Lorre 
in Brecht’s self-styled epic production of Mann equals Mann in 1931. Willet recalls that the 
fierce criticism of the acting performance of the actor led Brecht to defend Lorre against 
critics who felt that the actor had not given a ‘powerful’ enough performance, and objected to 
his apparently mannered speech. The fragmentary, episodic style of acting, wrote Brecht in 
reply, was meant to show a man not as a consistent whole but as a contradictory, ever- 
changing character whose unity comes ‘despite, or rather by means of , interruptions and 
jumps’. The delivery of the lines was broken to show successive ‘Gesten’; and the whole 
sequence of attitudes shown demanded a leisurely timing. It was up to the spectator himself 
to see that they hung together. 44 
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Not only did he defend the performances of his actors but he also gave the examples 
of his actors’ acting performances to explain his theories and practices pertaining to epic 
theatre. His notes on ‘Mother’ show an increasing concern with the spectator’s detachment in 
the light of actress and his wife Helene Weigel’s performance in the same play. He was of the 
view that the actor must ‘make himself observed standing between the spectator and the text’. 
The spectator must be stopped from ‘losing himself; he must be split from his fellow- 
spectators; he must not congeal with them in a quivering emotional jelly. So, Brecht pointed 
out the example of Helene Weigel, who in the No-style opening of the play spoke ‘the 
sentences as if they were in the third person, and so she not only refrained from pretending in 
fact to be or to claim to be Vlassova, and in fact to be speaking those sentences, but actually 
prevented the spectator from transferring himself to a particular room, as habit and 
indifference might demand, and imagining himself to “be the invisible eye-witness and 
eavesdropper of a unique intimate occasion.” 45 That was exactly what he expected from his 
actors, particularly after rigorous training through which they had passed. 

Brecht would include, in the text spoken in rehearsal, all stage directions. He went so 
far as to write what he called “practice scenes”. These were meant to cast new light on well- 
known scenes by use of ironic parallels. He wrote, too, what he called “bridge scenes” to be 
interpolated in the text in rehearsal but omitted in performance. These were written for 
classics that he never produced. Oddly, for one who wrote copious theoretical explanations, 
Brecht rarely referred to his theory during rehearsal, though some of his resulting practice 
was obviously familiar to the actors (say, the translation into narrative). Brecht claimed that 
full application of his theory was impossible in the present state of the theatre. As a result, 
many of the actors of the Berliner Ensemble, when questioned, seemed “uncertain what 
Brecht’s preferred style of acting was.” 46 
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